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to suppress them, and the Government had no adequate
military force. "Everything is in frightful confusion/'
wrote the bewildered Duchess to the King; "neither
law, nor faith, nor king have any longer the least hold
on the people." She appealed to the irresolute tyrant,
she appealed to the divided Council, she appealed to
Orange. The Prince told her that he had no power to
suppress the movement, and again talked of withdraw-
ing. "The Prince has changed his religion," wrote the
secretary Armenteros (July 1566). "N"o one has ever
said this yet so plainly," wrote Philip on the margin.

This is, no doubt, the period at which Orange ceased
to pretend any sympathy for the Catholic Church, yet
he was far from joining any sect. For Anabaptists he
had an active aversion, and at this time he regarded
them as anarchists outside the Christian pale. He had
no sympathy with the Calvinists, and was earnestly
opposed to their revolutionary tactics. He had more
hope from the Lutherans, where all his German alliances
lay. But his inner mind was still for a compromise
between the Churches, mutual toleration, and, if a com-
mon worship was impossible, a treaty of peace between
the creeds. He told a confidential agent whom the
Eegent sent to talk him over " that the hearts and wills
of men were things not to be forced by any outward
power whatever. He well knew that assassins were
commissioned to kill him, that his life was not safe for
an hour." At last he accepted, reluctantly enough, the
mission pressed on him by the Eegent to go to Antwerp,
of which he was hereditary governor, iu order to modercate
the excitement. There he was received with wild
enthusiasm, a tumultuous procession, and cries of " Long